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ratified this i2th day of January 1723 ' (i. 18). He pledges-
himself, in short, to a life of strict self-examination and abso-
lute devotion to what he takes for the will of God. Similar
resolutions have doubtless been made by countless young
men, brought up under the same conditions, and diaries of
equal value have been published by the authors of innu-
merable saintly biographies. In Edwards' mouth, however,
they really had a meaning, and bore corresponding results.
An interesting paper gives an account of those religious
c experiences' to which his sect attaches so tremendous an
importance. From his childhood, he tells us, his mind had
been full of objections to the doctrine of God's sovereignty.
It appeared to him to be a 'horrible doctrine7 that God
should choose whom He would, and reject whom He
pleased, (leaving them eternally to perish and be tor-
mented eternally in hell.' The whole history of his intel-
lectual development is involved in the process by which
he became gradually reconciled to this appalling dogma.
In the second year of his collegiate course, we are told,
which would be about the fourteenth of his age, he read
Locke's Essay with inexpressible delight. The first glimpse
of metaphysical inquiry, it would seem, revealed to him the
natural bent of his mind, and opened to him the path of
speculation in which he ever afterwards delighted. Locke,
though Edwards always mentions him with deep respect,,
was indeed a thinker of a very different school. The
disciple owed to his master, not a body of doctrine,,
but the impulse to intellectual activity. He succeeded
in working out for himself a satisfactory answer to the
problem by which he had been perplexed. His cavils
ceased as his reason strengthened. 'God's absolute
sovereignty and justice' seemed to him to be as clear as